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LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
—- 

t& The series of Letters, of which we now com- 
mence a portion, will be original to the British 
reader, having never been published in this country 
until now. They are written in an easy and agree- 
able style, and evince throughout liberal and enlarged 
views and correct moral feeling. Theseries extends 
to tweaty in number; and the following note from 
the author to his friend will apprize the reader 
of the motive for passing them off as posthumous 
publications. 


i TO C. W- » ESQ. 

Dear Farienwp,—The foregoing twenty letters I 
wrote during the last summer; and as you were my 
companion most of the time during my residence in 
Asia, they may be a fund of some amusement to you. 
I stated that the writer had died of the plague, that I 
might not be supposed the author by my. acquaintance 
in America, and consequently plagued by their various 
questions. Your friend, 

Malaga, 17th of Feb. 1819. R. W. P. 


Extract from a series of letters, written by an Ame- 
rican gentleman while in Asia, to his friend in 
Boston, The writer unfertunately died by the 
plague, on his passage from Alexandria, in Egypt, 
to Constantinople, in a Grecian vessel. 


No. 1. 

Ever since I was able to receive delight 
from perusing the works of Homer, my 
greatest wish has been, to view the Gre- 
cian Islands, and that ground rendered fa- 
miliar to the imagination of those possess- 
You can there- 
fore hardly conceive with what rapture 1 
heheld, for the first time, the Morea, and 
the island of Crete, presenting themselves, 
faintly, in the distant horizon. We were 
now entering the Augean sea, and our ves- 
sel glided smoothly over those waves that 


on innumerable altars. 

Onentering the Archipelago, we passed 
the island of Crete, leaving on our left the 
island of Cytheria ; the former, famous in 
mythological history for its hundred cities, 
and the laws of Minos; and the latter, as 
the birth-place of Venus. 

Nothing can be more deceiving than the 
ideas generally formed on the appearance of 
these islands. Instead of finding their sides 
gradually rising from the sea, and in a high 
state of cultivation, they are, with few ex- 
ceptions, rocks, whose sides appear almost 
inaccessible, with here and there a few olive 
and fig trees covering the ruins of some 
temple, vestiges of which have yet been 
spared by the rude hands of modern barba- 
rians. 

We anchored at Melos for the purpose of 
obtaining a pilot, and the wind proving un- 
favourable, we embraced the opportunity 
of viewing what curiosities there were to 
be seen on the Island. 

The town of Sifour, the residence of 
most of the inhabitants, struck me as very 
singular. It is situated on the very peak 
of a high mountain on the eastern side 
of the entrance to the harbour, and ap- 
pears at first sight inaccessible. As this 
place was nearly three miles from that 
part of the bay where we anchored, we 
were under the necessity of mounting 
asses in order to visit it, the excessive heat 
and badness of the roads rendering it very 
fatiguing to walk. We sat on two sticks 
lashed together instead of saddles ; a rope 
was made fast around the nose of each of 
the animals, by way of bridle; and in place of 
whips, a little boy ran after us with a piece 
of iron sharpened at one end, with which he 





had once raised terror in the minds of theu- 


sands, and to whose God incense had burned , 


their disapprobation by kicking and braying 
most unmercifully. 

On entering the town, we were grected by 
the shouts of children and the smiles of wo- 
men, to whom a pair of tight pantaloons is as 
great a curiosity as the Pyramids of Egypt 
would be to a Seminole Indian. The 
houses, which are of stone, are built nearly 
one on the other, that is to say, the space in 
front of one house serves as the roof for that 
of one below, and the streets are merely 
winding stair-cases. 

From the summit of this town, where the 
pilots are generally stationed to look out for 
vessels, one of the most beautiful prospects 
in the world is to be seen. The eye, after 
wandering over almost all the Grecian Is- 
lands, loses its power among the mountains 
of the Morea, while a cloudless sky and a 
clear atmosphere tend to render the outline 
of every ebject distinct. 

Leaving Sifour, we visited the ruins of 
the Theatre, lately discovered while digging 
for statues: the marble of which it is com- 
posed is of the most beautiful white, and 
with the ornaments carved upon it, is in the 
highest state of preservation, although up- 
wards of twenty-five hundred years have 
probably elapsed since its erection: from 
twelve to sixteen tiers of seats are already 
exposed, with two pedestals on which sta- 
tues no doubt formerly stood. The stones 
of which the city and naval depét in its 
vicinity were composed, are nearly destroy- 
ed by time. The preservation of the the- 
atre may, without doubt, be attributed to 
its having been covered with earth from the 
mountain on the side of which it is built. 
Near the theatre, facing the sea, are the cata- 
combs. On entering, regularly cut caverns 
and tombs are observed, and by digging a 





pricked the poor creatures, who showed 


few feet we found many skulls, which, with 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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the teeth they contained, were in a good 
state of preservation ; but as I have always 
considered disturbing the dead to be sacri- 
lege, they were replaced, there to remain till 
that day, when it issaid, all bones will be ga- 
thered together, or till some less scrupulous 
than myself, should remove them to adorn 
some European cabinet of curiosities. 
(To be continued in our next.) 


—>>><o 
TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Before I proceed with the account of my 
‘ Trip, ’} shall make some few observations in answer 
to the letter of Cymro, in your last, on the ety- 
mology of the word Mona, as applied to the Isle of 
Man, Cymro and his Cambrian friends appear to be 
mightily offended at “the liberty” (for so he styles it) 
that I have taken,* “ in bestowing the name of fair Jsle 
of Mona upon the Isle of Man, when it belongs to the 


Isle of Anglesey.” 

That the title of Mona appertains to the Isle of 
Anglesey, I do not pretend to deny; but, at the same 
time, I do contend that it is equally applicable to the 
Isle of Man. ‘The following extract from a work that 
I have lately perused, will perhaps be the readiest and 
inost satisfactory method of proving my position. 

‘* Erymologists are not agreed respecting the deriva- 
tion of itsname. Bishop Wilson supposed it to be an 
abbreviation of Manning, its present Manks appella- 
tion, signifying, in that language, among; this isle 
being surrounded by other territories. Some suppose 
it to be derived from Mona, a word which ‘they ima- 
gine, but without sufficient authority, to have been 
used by Cesar to denote this island.¢ Mona and 
Monvida are classed by Ptolemy under the head of 
Trish islands: Pliny informs us that Mona and Mona- 
pia lie between Ireland and Britain :{ and the Mona 
of Tacitus is undoubtedly Anglesey; since he relates 
in his annals the circumstance of the infantry of the 
army of Suetonius crossing from the main land in 
flat-bottomed vessels ; and of the horse partly fording 
the passage upon the shoals, and partly swimming 
over. And, again, we are informed, in the life of 
Agricola, that the army under the command of that 
general crossed the straits without the assistance of 
we vessels, and so frightened the inhabitants by the 
boldness of such conduct, that they immediately sued 
tor peace. 

“% Perhaps the words Mona and Man may both of 
them be derived from the ancient British word mwén 
accented grave in Owen's dictionary, and signifying 
what is isolated.” 

I trust that the scruples of Cymro and his friends 
will now be entirely removed; and that, having re- 
sumed their wonted placidity of temper, from which 
I am sorry they should, for an instant, have deviated, 
they will be free to confess that the term JZona may 
be applied with as much truth, to the Isle of Man, or 
any other island, as to the Isle of Anglesey. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to state, that the pass- 
ports granted to persons before they are permitted to 
leave the Iskand, are headed “ Insuta Monz.” 


Liverpool D. 





* Mona —Our correspondent is referred to a letter from Lan. 
caster, signed Seylax, in our last page. 

+++ Alterum (latus Britannia) vergit ad Hispaniam atque 
oceidentem sylem ; qua ex parte est Hibernia; dimidio minor, 
ut w-timaitur, quam Britannia: sed pari spatio transmuissus, 
atque ex Gallia estcin Britannium. In hoc medio cursu est 
insula qu2 appellatur Mona: comp‘ures pre minores objecte 
insulg existimantur.Cesar, de Bello Gallico, Lib. 5. Cap. 13, 

“+t Inter Hybernimm ac Britanniam, Mona, Monapia, Ricnea 
Vectis Silimnus, Andros—P/iz. Li). 4 Cap. 16. 








[Continued from our last.] 

Scarcely had I put my foot upon the pier, when I was 
surrounded by a swarm of Manks porters, who, without 
any kind of ceremony whatsoever, laid violent hands 
upon every trunk and portmanteau that fell in their 
way, to the very great annoyance of the passengers. For 
my own part, I was under no small apprehension lest 
my baggage, through some strange fatality or other, 
should change masters. A Manchester man, whe pro- 
bably coincided with me in this opinion, gave striking 
proofs of his resentment, by causing an officious Manks- 
man, who was deliberately walking off with his saddle- 
bags, to ** lick the dust,” or, in other words, felling him 
to the ground by a well-directed blow of his walking- 
stick, With some little difficulty I contrived to collect 
my paraphernalia together; and having engaged one 
of the boatmen to undertake the office of porter, I made 
the best of my way to the watch-house. Perhaps, the 
reader, if he has never visited the Isle of Man, may 
smile at the idea of my making the watch-house the 
first place of call on my arrival; but his surprise will 
readily cease when I inform him that it is nothing more 
nor less than the office appointed for examining pas- 
sengers’ luggage; and to which scrutiny I was necessarily 
compelled to submit. This practice of examination in 
the Isle of Man excited my astonishment, when I consi- 
dered the little temptation that could possibly exist for 
smuggling in a land where the duties on every article 
of excise are so extremely trifling. My curiosity led me 
to inquire of the officer who was overhauling my ward. 
robe, what species of goods strangers were likely to in- 
troduce clandestinely into the Island, by which the 
revenue could sustain any injury: ** French lace,” was 
his reply. Such, perhaps, might be the case; but I 
really must confess myself at a loss to conceive how any 
one for a moment could imagine, that in a spot where 
poverty forms a principal feature, so valuable and ex- 
pensive an article as French lace would be at all sought 
after; or that the smuggling thereof, should any such 
practice exist (which by the bye I am very much in- 


| whilst the distant mountains on the coast of Cumber- 


‘poorest | ever beheld; and, from the sky-blue tinge 





order that I might have a distinct and commanding 
prospect of Douglas and the surrounding country, I 
crossed the harbour and ascended a. lofty eminence, a 
short distance above the elegant and superb mansion of 
Fort Anne, whose worthy occupier I shail have occasion 
to make honourable, mention of, hereafter. The spot I 
occupied afforded me a most extensive: marine view ; 







land, together with the numerous sail of vessels gently 
gliding, in every direction, on the surface of the water, 
presented a most delightful and enchanting treat to 
the eye. The town of Douglas beneath, with its stone- 
coloured and rough-cast buildings, had a very pleasing 
appearance, to which the beauty and serenity of the 
atmosphere seemed to give additional effect. I had also 
an excellent view of that noble mansion, Mona Castle, 
the residence of his Grace the Duke of Athol, but 
at present occupied by Mr. M‘Crone, the Duke's 
agent. The land to the north cast of Douglas is very 
mountainous; and appeared to me to be extremely 
barren. This, ‘however, must, in a great measure, be 
attributed to the scarcity of wood upon that part of the 
island. Having spent upwards of two hours in contem- 
plating the scene before me, I began to think that a 
little breakfast would ‘be no contemptible thing, and I 
accordingly descended the hill, and made the best of my 
way to one of the principal inns, where I found several 
of my fellow-passengers already seated at the breakfast 
table, apparently but half recovered from the effects of 
the previous day’s voyage. Our repast consisted of tea, 
coffee (none of the best) ham, herrings, eggs, and all the 
et ceteras. The bread was excellent ; in fact, the best I 
ever ate; the butter equally so; but the milk (I beg the 
landlady’s pardon, cream I should have said ;) wasthe 



























upon its surface, I was inclined to think that the pump 
was the most useful and productive cory... Gentle reader, 
excuse the comparison ; but it certainly, in this instance 
at least, is aptly applied. 

(To be continued.) 

























clined to doubt) would meet with sufficient ag 
ment to render this illicit traffic a source of even mode- 
rate profit. 

Having undergone the necessary, or rather unneces- 
sary search, my next object was to procure a comforta- 
ble bed for the night, and which, from the great influx 
of strangers, I was somewhat apprehensive would prove a 
matter of no ordinary difficulty. However, with a 
douceur of an additional shilling (a stimulus to exertion 
which I seldom or never knew to fail) to the man who 
carried my luggage, I contrived to get pretty well 
accommodated at a private house. To be sure, the bed 
was none of the handsomest, neither was the furniture 
of the most modern or splendid description; but these 
were trifles of no moment; the chamber possessed a far 
greater advantage in my eyes, and one that, I am sorry 
to say, is seldom to be met with amongst the Manks, 
namely cleanliness; and I felt perfectly satisfied with 
my quarters. The fatigues of the day soon caused me 
to fall into a sound sleep ; in which E should most pro- 
bably have continued until a late hour, had I not been 
roused, to my great discomfiture, at six o’clock the next 
morning, by the disagreeable tinkling of a bell directly 
under my chamber window. This I afterwards found 
on enquiry to proceed from the milkman, who thus daily 
announces his arrival and occupation, to the utter annoy. 
ance of the weary traveller. My-rest being: once bro- 
ken into, I felt no inclination to resign myself a second 
time to the **drowsy god ;”’ I, therefore, hastily rose, and 
sallied forth to explore the town of Douglas, and its 
precincts, The morning was beautifully fine; and, in 









SHMliscellanics, 


SIGNOR ANELLI. 
ate —~ 
As this Gentleman is now in Liverpool, the fol- 
lowing extract from a recent number of the Cavlisle 
Journal, will be perused with some interest. 


ITALIAN AND ENGLISH IMPROVISATORI. 


















“Signor Anelli delivercd his lecture on the best 
means of acquiring a just and critical knowledge of 
the Italian and French Lauguages, on Monday last, 
toa select, but not a numerous audience. The.ob- 
servations he made on the various errors which per- 
vade the modern systems of education, were replete 
with sound thought and fine taste. He gave the 
marrow of what has been written by Pestalozzi, Bell, 
and Labcaster, in such a way that each of their lead- 
ing principles were forcibly aud fully developed; 
while the practical exposition he proposed of the 
effect of their various plans, was an addition of the 
highest consequence to aclear understanding of them, 
With pupils properly prepared, the lecture, which 
appeared to some, dry, from its abstract nature 
would be as amusing as it is instructing ; we recom- 
mend the crudite Roman, if ke wishes to “ gather 
gear” as well as honour by his literary pursuits, 
to pay as much -attention to the one as to the 
other. The recitations, however, made up, in point 
of entertainment, for the profundity of the lecture. 
With the exception of Ambrogetti, whose Uderte 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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wecan never forget, Anelli is the most impassioned 
gesticulator and actor (if he will allow us so to de- 
nominate him) we ever bebeld. But let him confine 
himself to French and Italian (his prouunciation in 
those heing classically elegant) and not attempt any 
English part, until a longer residence enables him to 
conquer the difficulties of our language. We forget 
one chief object in writing this article, which was te 
record one of the most surprising instances of ready 
composition we ever saw :—After the lecture, Anelli 
supped with a friend of ours; the conversation 
tarned upon the astonishing powers of the improvi- 
satori of his country; the Signor requested us to 
give bim the final syllables to fourteen lines, and he 
would immediately compose a sonnet. A volume of 
the impassioned Petrarch being on the table, we 
selected one of his, and wrote on the edge of a sheet 
of paper, leaving room for the insertion of the re- 
maining parts of the various lines, —la, —ta, —ta, 
—la, —la, —ta, —ta, —la, —s0, —ra, —so, —ra, 
—s0,—ra. In the course of ten minutes he had 
fivished the following 


30NETTO. 


Eccomi adunque arrivato a quella 
Scozzesa bellezza da me tanto amata, 
Chem’ ha sempre la mente angustiata 
Con dolce speranza, soave, e bella. 
Mia delizia io sempre feci in ella 

E rese I'anima mia sempre beata, 
Quella dolce donna tanto sospirata. 
E il cuor di Caterina che si vela— 

St vela il suo artifizioso viso 

Dal momento che fece mia malora 

E neppur mi degna d’un suo riso. 
Ostinata, crudel non era pur allora 
Quando m’ innamoro eome Narciso; 
Morte sola e decisa per me ora. 


"A young gentleman said he would attempt the 
same in English, and requested a friend to give him 
eight final syllables, which was immediately com- 
plied with. In a quarter of an hour the following 
was presented as the result (the syllables in italics 
were those given) :— 

THE MARINER. 
«¢ The lonely mariner a-fur 
From home, where rich delights abound, 
Who looks for Hope’s propitious star 
Amid the gloom that reigns a-round ; 
Alas! he finds no kindred fame— 
He hears no soft responsive word ; 
But sees the ay oe seas the same— 
Silence and darkness reign a-board: 
To him the deepening gloom of night 
Gives no delight, breathes no soft tone=— 
Ocean, with all her hosts and might, 
Leaves him dejected and a-lone: 
But still his eye delights to read 
In that dark sky of cloud and fear, 
That soon Aurora shall suc-ceed, 
And light and life his bosom cheer.”” 





LIVERPOOL THEATRE. 
NE 


it may not be uninteresting to many of our readers 
to learn, and we state it from authority, that the 
rent and taxes of the Liverpool Theatre exceed 
greatly those of any other theatre in the United 
Kingdom, Drury-lane and Covent-garden excepted. 
The rent is £1700 per annum, with 30 free tickets be- 
longing to the proprietors, which they have a right to 
sell, valued at £200; and the various taxes amount to 
nearly £500; which, in a season seldom exceeding 24 
or 25 weeks, is about £100 per week for these charges 
only, and they form but a very limited part of the ex- 
penses of a theatre, where there is also a large regular 
company, and a constant succession of London per- 
formers, added to the enormous outgotogs for lighting, 
printing, preducing new and splendid pieces, and carry- 
ing on the establishment with respectability. These 
heavy claims upon a theatre are seldom noticed by the 
general observer : sas 4 must be pointed out to be duly 
felt; and, when once known, we trust that the liberal 
public of Liverpool will stand forward, if not to re- 
a at least to protect, the managers from all se- 

us loss. : 











THE LETHARGIC COMMON-COUNCIL-MAN. 
i 


The following humorous letter, extracted from the 
Public Ledger of the year 1761, conveys some notion 
of the.anxiety manifested by the people to behold the 
ceremony of the coronation of their late Majesties, 
and the singular mode they adopted of sitting on the 
stage, throughout the whole of the preceding night, to 
secure their places. : 

66 Sirn,—I am a Common-council-man, and have 
been to see the coronation; and a fine sight it had 
been, I must own, if there had been a little more 
eating. 

“ Instead of that, there we sat, penned up in our 
scaffoldings, like sheep upon a market day in Smith- 
field, but the deyil a thirg could I get to eat (God 
pardon me for swearing) except the fragments of a 
Giet cake, that was all squeezed into crumbs in my 
wife’s pocket as she came through the crowd. 

‘You must know, Sir, that in order to do the thing 
genteely, and that all my family might be amused at 
the same time, my wife, my daughter, and I, took two 
guinea places for the coronation; and I gave my two 
eldest boys (who by the bye are twins, fine children) 
eighteen-pence a piece to go to see Sudrick Fair: the 
court of the black king of Morocco will serve to 
please children. well enough. 

‘» That we might have good places on the scaffold- 
ing, my wife insisted upon going at seven o’clock the 
evening before the coronation, for she said she would 
not lose a full prospect for the world. This resolu- 
tion, I own, shocked me. ‘ Grizzle,’ said I to her, 
* Grizzle, my dear, consider that you are but weakly, 
always ailing, and will never bear sitting out all night 
upon the scaffold. You remember what a cold you 
caught last fast-day by rising but half an hour before 
your time to go to church, and how! was scolded as 
the cause of it. Besides, my dear, our daughter 
Anna Amelia Wilhelmina Carolina will look like a 
perfect fright if she sits up, and you know the girl’s 
face is something at her time of life, considering her 
fortune is but small.’ ‘ Mr. Grogan,’ replied my 
wife, ‘ Mr. Grogan, this is always the case when you 
find me in spirits; I don’t want to go, not 1, nor I 
don’t care whether I go at all; it is seldom that I am 
in spirits, but this is always the case.’ In short, Sir, 
what will you have on’t,—-to the corenation we went. 

‘© What difficulties we had in getting a coach; how 
we were shoved about in the mob; how I had my 
pocket picked; and how my daughter lost her lace 
shoe in a gutter. My wife’s lamentations upon this, 
with the adventures of the crumbled diet cake, and 
broken brandy bottle; what need I relate all these; 
we suffered these, and ten times more, before we got 
to our places. 

s¢ At last, however we were seated. My wife is 
certainly a heart of oak; I thought sitting up in the 
damp night air would have killed her; I have known 
her for two months to take possession of our easy chair, 
mobbed up in flannel night caps, and trembling at a 
breath of air: but she now bore the night as merrily 
as if she had sat up at a christening. My daughter 
and she did not seem to value it a farthing. She told 
me two or three stories that she knows will <lways 
make me laugh, and my daughter sung me the noon- 
tide air towards one o’clock in the morning. How- 
ever, with all their endeavours, I was as cold and 
dismal as ever I remember. If this be the pleasures 
of a coronation, cried I to myself, I had rather see the 
court of King Solomen in all his glory at Bartholomew 
Fair. 

“ Towards morning, sleep began to come fast upon 








me; and the sun rising and warming the air, still more 
inclined me to rest a little. You must know, Sir, that 
I am naturally of a sleepy constitution ;_ I have often 
sitten up at table with my eyes open, and have been 
asleep all the while. What will you have on’t, just 
about eight o’clock in the morning I fell fast asleep. 
I fell into the most pleasing dream in the world. I 
shall never forget it. I dreamed that I was at my 
Lord Mayor’s feast, and had scaled the crust of a 
venison pasty; I kept eating and eating, in my sleep, 
and thought I could never have enough. After some 
time, the pasty, methought was taken away, and the 
dessert was set upon the table in its room. Thought 
T to myself, if I have not got gh of the venison, 
I'll make it up by the largest snap at the sweetmeats. 
Accordingly I grasped a whole pyramid; the rest of 
the guests seeing me with so much, one gave me 2 
snap, and the other gave mea snap. I was pulled this 
wayby my neighbour on the right hand, and that way 
by my neighbour on the left, but still I kept my 
ground without flinching, and continued eating and 
pocketing as fast as I could. J never was so pulled 
and hauled in my life. At length, however, going to 
smell a lobster that lay before me, methought it 
caught me with its claws fast by the nose. The pain 
I felt upon this occasion is inexpressible: in fact, it 
broke my dream; when, awaking, I found my wile 
and daughter applying a smelling bottle to my nose, 
and telling me it was time to go home; they assured 
me every means had been tried to waken me while 
the procession was going forward, but that I still con- 
tinued to sleep till the whole ceremony was over. 
This, Sir, is a hard case, and as I read your most 
ingenious paper, it will be some comfort when I see 
this inserted, to find that I write for it too. 
Your’s, &e. 

LAWRENCE GROGAN.” 








THEATRICAL CORONATIONS. 

In the year 1761, Mr. Garrick, who anticipated 
the Coronation at Covent Garden, as far as he could, 
availed himself of this ingenious contrivance. On 
the exhibition of this spectacle, the back of Drury lane 
stage was thrown open, aud a small court adjoining 
called Harlequin-court displayed, with a large bon- 
fire blazing in the middle. Blackguards, men, wo- 
men, girls and boys, were engaged to huzza, and 
performed their parts to a miracle. The audience, 
as always happens when they are presented with 
the genuine effusions of nature, were exceedingly 
delighted. But, alas! this agreeable entertainment 
was literally extinguished by the gothic dulness 
of the directors of the fire-office, who, because some 
of the houses in the vicinity happened to be a little 
scorched, came to the barbarous resolution not te 
suffer property to be sacrificed to amusement: and, 
I believe, intimated to the manager, that if he per- 
sisted in his inflammatory propensity, his policy 
would be forfeited. 





Adroit Female Impostor.—The following extraordi- 
nary fact was mentioned by Mr. Robinson, in the de- 
bate on the navy estimates, a short time ago:—** A 
line of battle ship was lost, and the whole crew perished. 
A woman who heard of the circumstance was extremely 
successful in personating the widow, the daughter, or 
the sister, of some of those deceased seamen. Honour- 
able ae 9 might think it very extraordinary if he 
said that this woman represented twenty or thirty of the 
female relations of the crew who were thus lost; but 
the fact was, that she pretended to be the widow, the 
sister, or the child, of 200 different persons, and, by 
forging wills, and other documents, contrived to receive 
the pay and 2 a pron due to every one of these in- 
dividuals. This gross and wicked proceeding led to the 
establishment of the ‘ Inspectors’ Branch,” which was 
of great importance to the well-being of the navy.” 
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Bortry. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
<i 

S1r,—You inserted, in your first volume, an Italian 
sonnet, by Filicaia, accompanied by a beautiful transla~ 
tion, by Mr. Roscoe. The inclosed sonnet is by the 
same author; but I am ignorant of the name of the 
translator: if you agree with me as to its merits, I hope 
to see it in the Kaleidoscope. 


SONNET, BY FILICAIA. 





Just as a mother with sweet pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this upon her knees, that on her feet ; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns their feelings and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word dispenses, 
And whether stern or smiling, loves them still: 


So Providence for us—high, infinite ; 

Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants ; 

And e’en if it denies what seems our right, 
Fither denies because twould have us ask, 

Or seems but to deny; or in denying grants. 


ee ~<Qe ef 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Scope,—I have been thinking, sometime, by 
what syllable in your name to address you. I see man 
call you * Kal:” one lass, with sweet feminine fami- 
liarity, calls you her ** Kally:” the chemical gentle- 
men show their erudition by the word ** Kali,” which I 
conceive to be the opposite to a compliment, as it is a 
nauseous weed, and its produce the contrary to ascidity 
which some times characterizes wit: ** dos,” has no 
obvious allusion that I know of ; but the above, in my 
humble opinion, expresses, very correctly, the latitude 
of your editorial power, to the inquisition of which, I 
commit ‘the following lines, which have never been 
printed. Your admirer, 

Manchester. INGREE. 

— 
THE PRAYER, 
Addressed to Indifference. 


— 


Oh! may I ask, when through this grief-worn way 
My hapless soul has sveced its term complete; 
And when this luckless form of mouldering clay, 
Death is about to place beneath thy feet.; 


That I might hope, when o’er the bitter cup, 
One smile from thee will make. the draught more 
sweet 5 
When the long race of every woe is up, 
"And ay last pleading glance thine eyes shall meet. 


In my dull ear thy pleasing voice will move, 
And kindly calm my ever-burning brain ; 
Breathe o’er my fallen cheek the sigh of love, 

And for that moment charm away my pain. 


These little boons, in pity would’st thou give, 
When my poor wearied soul from thee would fly, 

T would make the happiest of the hours I live, 
That blessed hour in which I calmly die. 


The above lines express a request which was literally 
made under circumstances as beautifully awful and im- 

essive as those narrated in ** The Sketch Rook,” un- 
der the head ‘‘ The Pride of the’ Village,” except that 
these are from the rougher sex. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
eet = eee 
Srr,—Should you deem the following worthy of in- 
sertion in your amusing miscellany, I shall be much 
obliged by their appearing as soon as convenient. 
I am yours, &c. W. 


{oriG1Nat.] 
a 


TO_E. 


In the sparkling of your eye 

Lies the cause of many a sigh ; 

Yet none so tender, none’so true, 

As those with which I sigh for you. 

Of thy cheeks the artless glow, 

That shameth the spring roses, colour, 
Maketh many a pulse beat fuller, 
Causeth many a flame to grow: 

Yet not one heart hath throbbed higher 
Than mine, which never can know rest : 
Nor is there a more ardent fire 

Than that which fills my am’rous breast. 
Thy ruby lips 

Surpass the flowers, 

From which, lo! after summer showers, 
The bee her sweetest honey sips ; 

Were they the flowers, I the bee! 

E’en monarchs oft would envy me. 


—»>?>?> > 


[ORIGINAL } 
—_—- 
A MOTHER’S MOURNFUL TRIBUTE OF 
AFFECTION TO A BELOVED CHILD. 
> ae 
And art thou gone, my baby dear ? 
And has thy spirit fled ? 
Thy name no longer sounded here, 
But number’d with the dead. 
How cold that little hand is now, 
Which once so sweetly pressed, 
It oft has cool’d my burning brow, 
And sooth’d my troubled breast : 
And whilst I clasp’d thee in my arms, 
It did my cares beguile, 
To gaze upon thy infant charms, 
And watch thy guileless smile : 
No more, alas! thy hand shall lay 
Upon my aching heart, 
And I can never now repay 
The ease thou didst impart : 
So cold this wither’d heart is now, 
That, even wert thou here, 
It could but heave with bitter woe, 
Whilst silent flow’d the tear. 
But rest thee, sweet, my baby dear, 
Thy mother soon will join. thee ; 
And there we both shall rest in peace, 
And there our troubles all shall cease, — 
Thou shalt have nothing there to fear, 
For I will sleep beside thee. 
I long to lay this weary head 
Within that quiet vault, 
For when I’m shumb’ring with the dead, 
No sorrow, can assault. — 
Then spare him, yet, thou greedy worm, 
A richer feast I'll be; 
Do not his lovely face deform, 
Do what thou wilt with me. 








The worm so long has gnaw'd within, 
I should not feel the pain, 
When outwardly it did begin 
To gnaw this breast again. 
And when the last dread trump shall sound, 
To bid the dead arise, 
My dearest boy will then be found, 
To hail me to the skies: 
His sister, too, will join the strain, 
Of the angelic throng ; 
And there shall we, exempt from pain, 
Tune an eternal song. 
Thou'lt lead me to the sacred throne 
Of God the heav’nly King, 
Where we shall view the Three in One, 
And loud His praises sing. 
Then rest thee, sweet, my baby dear, 
Thy mother soon will join thee, 
And there we both shall rest in peace, 
And there our troubles all shall cease, 
_Thou shalt have nothing there to fear, 
For I will sleep beside thee. 
Liverpool. 
>>> 
MISTER PRENTAIR of de KALEIDOSCOPE 
You will mouch oblige moi, by putting de suivant in 
your trés bon papier. 
Votre trés humble serviteur, 
CON. 


H. 


—_— 


MONSIEUR’'S COMPLAINT. 


[From a New York paper.) 


—_- 


Mister Printair, von Frenchman I am, from Paris, 
Where le gros Louis sit upon Bonaparte’s trone ; 


| And as ? Empereur-vas von ver good friend to me, 


I was chercher autre place, for to. rest my old: bane. 
So, at New York, je viens d’arriver, as you see: 
But, Sair, pon my honneur, I can’t stay in dis place, 
Car dey make so much noise, I no rest dans mon kit ; 
For, all night and all day, dere’s du bruit sans cesse. 
Le Dimanche, I mean Sunday, dey ting all de bell, 
Toute la journée, ding dong, and for what I not know. 
So I ask of von friend, and I laugh when he tell, 
‘6 If de bells do no ring, to de church we no go.” 
And ma‘ foi I did thing you ave church in de night, 
For de bells'ring, and tout le monde run up and down, 
Mais, I soon see la cause, for von ver great light, 
M’ a fait peur, dat de fire vas to burn all de town: 
Cependant, however, dere vas not much danger, 
And de fire vas put ver soon hors du combat; 
And encore in my bed I vas just arrangé, 
When von scelerat frappe at de porte rat, tat, tat. 
Diable, je crie, who-vas knock at de door ? 
Vat villain dat vants for to rob all my sleep ? 
So.I look 1n de street, where von leet gargon noir, 
Vas tell me ‘* I come for de cheminee to sweep!” 
Vat to do ?—"T was most day-time, so plein de chagrin., 
I lay down:vonce more and vas soon endormi 5 
When, meelk,, ho! meelk! meelk! from de voice of 
yon man, 
Make me jump up, convincé no rest vas for me. _ 
Den at breakfast, parbleu ! I vas make von great fool, 
Quand quelqu ’un in de street, did cry out * vite 
vine.” 
So I buy some to taste, mais ma foi c’est bien drole ; 
*T was vraiment vin-aigre, only good for de swine. 
Pour, demander, some fat of de soup for to buy, 
A chaque instant, de man he come at de door, 
‘And Jes soirées, de evenings, ott corn is de cry ; 
On. crie tant, cid I think, dey must make de troat 
sore. 


ddieu ! mon cher printaire, toute. suite, I go away, 


Car I am sick, trés malade, and my life I no keep, 


Et sans flatterice, Monsieur, Il faut dire, 1 must say 


Yours von ver fine town, spose you live without sleep. 
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Scientific Wecords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





CURIOUS GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 


The following curious fact is stated in an account of 
the quarries of marble whence the blocks are taken for 
the construction of the Plymouth breakwater: 

‘* The quarries are situated at Oreston, on the eastern 
shore of Catwater; they lie under a surface of about 
twenty-five acres, and were purchased from the Duke of 
Bedford for £10,000. They consist of one vast mass of 
compact close-grained marble, many specimens of which 
are beautifully variegated: seams of clay, however, 
are interspersed through the rock, in which there are 
also large cavities, some empty, and others par- 
tially filled with clay. In one. of these caverns in the 
solid rock, fifteen feet wide, forty-five feet long, and 
twelve feet deep, filled: neatly with compact clay, were 
found imbedded fossil bones belonging to the rhino- 
ceros, being portions of the skeletons of three different 
animals, all of them in the most perfect state of pre- 
servation, every part of their surface entire to a degree 
which Sir Everard Home says he had never observed in 
specimens of this kind before. The part of the cavity 
in which these bones were found was seventy feet below 
the surface of the solid rock, sixty feet horizontally 
from the edge of the cliff where Mr. Whitby began to 
work the quarry, and one hundred and sixty feet from 
the original edge by the side of the Catwater. Every 
side of the cave was solid rock: the inside had no in- 


crustation of stalactite, nor was there any external 
communication through the rock in which it was im- 
bedded, nor any age of an opening from 


above being inclosed by infiltration. When, therefore, 
and in what manner these bones came into that situa- 
tion, is among the secret and wonderful operations of 
nature, which will probably never be revealed to man- 
kind.” 


Professor Silliman having given a place to the fore- 
going in his American Journal of Science, No. 5, 
subjoins to it the following extract, translated from 
Count Bournon’s Mineralogy, as a fact still more in- 
teresting : 

‘ During the years 1786, 7, and 8, they were occu- 
pied near Aix in Provence, in France, in quarrying 
stone for the rebuilding, upon a vast scale, of the Pa- 
lace of Justice. The stone was a limestone of a deep 
gray, and of that, kind which is tender when it comes 
out of the quarry, but hardens by exposure to the air. 
The strata were separated from one another by, a bed of 
sand mixed with clay, more or less calcareous. The 
first which were wrought presented no appearance of 
any foreign bodies; but, after the workmen had removed 
the first ten beds, they were astonished, when taking 
away the eleventh, to find its inferior surface, at the 
depth of forty or fifty feet, covered with shells. The 
atone of this bed havirig been removed, as they were tak- 
ing away astratum of aredliaccous sand, which separated 
the eleventh bed from the twelfth, they found stumps 
of columns and pieces of stones half wrought, which were 
exactly similar to that of the quarry: they found, more- 
over, some coins, handles of hammers, and other tools or 
fragments of tools in wood. But that which principaily 
commanded their attention, was a board about one inch 
thick and seven or eight feet long: it was broken into 
many pieces, of which none were missing, and it was 
possible to join them again one to another, and to re- 
store to the board or plate its original form, which was 
that of the boards of the same kind used by the masons 
and quarrymen: it was worn in the same manner, 
reandad and waving upon the edges. The stones, which 
were completely or partly wrought, had not at all 
changed in their nature, but the fragments of the board 
arid the instruments, and the pieces of instruments of 
wood, had been changed into agates, which were very 
fine and agreeably coloured. Here then (observes Count’ 





| Bournon) we have the traces of a work executed by the 
hand of man, placed at the depth of fifty feet, and 


covered with eleven beds of compact limestone: every 
thing tended to prove that this work had been executed 
upon the spot where the traces existed. The presence of 
man had then poceates the formation of this stone, and 
that very consi erably, since he was already arrived at 
such a degree of civilization that the arts were known to 
him, _ that he wrought the stone and formed columns 
out of it.” . 


—> ++ Oe 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 


Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester in the month of June, 1821, by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

—_- 
BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. 


The Monthly Mean 
Highest, which took place on the 18th.. 
Lowest, which took place on the 7th ....ccccccccvee 29.55 
Difference of the extremes “73 
Greatest variation in twenty-four houts, which 
was on. the 30th 
Spaces, taken from the daily mMeans......ccrecceseee 
Number of changes.......0e00e7 


TEMPERATURE. 


Inches. 
29°97 











Degrees. 
Monthly mean . 57.4 
Mean of the eighth decade, commencing on the 
29th March 
ninth ditto 
tenth ditto ° 57.2 
eleventh ditto ending on the 7th July 58.5 
Highest, which took place on the 15th .......e00ve 74.0 
Lowest, which took place on the 10th ...cccccccceere 40°O 
Difference of the extreme 34.0 
geonee een in 24 hours, which occurred on 
e 4t) 





58.1 
54.5 

















RALN, &c. 


Inches 
Number of wet days 
foggy ... 
SNOWY ooeeee 
haily 
WIND. 








NGI  cccccoccaskcconcecece OF | WW GRE cctdvote ‘sédesdadveccnss’ @ 
North-east ..ccccocseseese 8 | North-west cccccccccssseee 2 
FERAL ovivcesaiecstecigenesste Dil: VRORMMMO ” ctacctciecsccesses I 
Southeeast...cccccccscccccee 1 | Calm c.ceccccccccsccsccscesee O 
South 3!’ Brisk ..ccccocssecsscccce ccse O 

0 


South-west 7 | Boi 








REMaRKs.—June Ist, gloomy and sultry Pp. . with 
little rain.—5th, Nimbus in the evening, with some 
showers of rain, lightning, and thunder.—7th, Distant 
thunder, with rain.—9th, Rain and hail in the evening. 
—10th, Alternate showers of rain and sun gleams; very 
cloudy at times.—11th, Copious. shower of hail about 
three in the morning; hailstones large. The hail re- 
mained on the ground undissolved, about anhour. The 
weather continued generally gloomy and ccld to the end 
ofthe month. Wind, for the most part, blew gently 
from the east and northeast. 


Observations made on Monday, the.11th June. 
O'clock, a,m. Bar. Ther.Att, Ther.Det, Wind & weather. 
8 29 839 55 540 2 fipe. 
3 29-885 575 N.E 1 cloudy. 
lL 29-920 58:5 N.E. cloudy but fine, 
occasional sun gleams. 
29925 610 
free from dust, 
N E.2 fine. 
Monday, 
h 50 West, 1 cloudy, 
West, ” 
West,1l 4, 
West, 2 


29910 S75 N. E. 1 fine butcloudy 
N.E. 2 fine & almost 
29940 63:0 
the 9th of July. 
Wests] 9 
” 
West, 1 55 





Correspondence, 





WIDOW GOODMAN’S DILEMMA. 
—-- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
a 

S1r,—The case of Widow Goodman, detailed in 
a late number of the Kaleidoscope, made so great 
an impression upon my mind, that I have been oc- 
cupied, ever since its perusal, in endeavouring to 
give such an answer to it, as might not only satisfy 
the Widow’s scruples, but be produced as a prece- 
dent, should any lovely fair one, in turning over the 
chapter of accidents, be hereafter placed in a similar 
delicate situation. Before my answer was fully 
matured, a correspondent, subscribing himself Au 
Old Man, and avowing himself a lawyer, auticipated 
me; and, in your valuable miscellany, published a 
communication, which he avers to be an answer to 
the Widow's case. I am sorry I cannot agree with 
him in vpinion; conceiving his philosophical princi- 
ples erroneous, and his Law, nota little obsolete. 
His pathetic digression, relative to the damaged 
spectacles, introduced in the genuine spirit of Shan- 
dyism, seems to have given a tortuosity to the whole 
composition; and, in the result, the old gentleman 
has most unfortunately placed the Widow between 
the horus of a dilemma. -I am certain, the Widow 
must have been exceedingly mortified and alarmed, 
when she found her aged adviser had only given her 
a choice of evils. He tells her, she may permit Mr. 
Tardy to lead her to the altar, though it is not im- 
probable, in such an event, but that the ghost of her 
late dear and much-lamented husband may appear, 
in propria persona, and forbid the union; or that 
the same ghost may, at midnight hour, throw aside 
the curtains of the nuptial bed, and chaunt, in se- 
pulchral tone, the epithalamium! Should the Widow 
possess nervesof steel, and dare this fierce encounter, 
then does her adviser gently hint, that when the 
marriage knot is tied, Mr. Looksharp may sue her 
for a breach of her promise of marriage to him, and 
compel her to prove the glorious uncertainty of the 
law. °*Tis true, her adviser thinks the damages to be 
recovered would be small; but let the Widow be- 
ware of adopting such an opinion; for, if she did, it 
would be to walk,* per ignes suppositos cineri duloso, 
In sober sadness, let not the fair widow “lay the 
flattering unction to her soul ;” for Lancashire jurors 
are known to be most severe punishers, when breach 
of promise of marriage is the subject matter of ac- 
tion. Let the Widow encounter the ghost of her 
late dear husband, and a host of wanton sprites and 
horrid hobgoblins to boot, rather than suffer the 





“I pardon from your mere English readers, for 
introducing in this epistle, a few scraps in the Latin 
language. We, of the old school, who, for the space 
of seven long years, were soundly thrashed into an ace 
quaintance with Greek and Latin, feel it not a little 
galling to be called to account for making occasional use 
of our dear-bought classical acquirements. We con- 
ceive we have a right to cull a flower or two from the 
gardens of taste, laid out by masters of the olden time ; 
sed tempora mutanter! Formerly, it was thought the 
highest proof of erudition to interlard a composition 
with quotations from the dead and living languages, 
until the whole resembled the party-coloured vest of our 
old favourite, Harlequin. Now, give us plain English, 


is the universal cry. 
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most deceitful of deceivers, Master John Doe, to 
lead her across the boggy heath of Law. A latital 
would prove more terrific in its operation than the 
most potent spell magicians ever wove ; and, at the 
sight of its red gorge, Love would extinguish his 
torch, plume his light wings, and fly from the 
Widow’s dulce domum, never more to return. 
more, the Widow’s coffers might be plundered of 
half their golden store; and, along with it, she 
might lose more than half her present charms. If, 
then, the opinion of the Old Man and lawyer be 
pregnant with so many manifold dangers, it becomes 
an imperative duty upon me to stretch forth my 
shield, and guard the lady from her foes, as well 
invisible as visible. And first, I would caution the 
kind Widow against the adviser’s theory of ghosts, 
which is false and delusive as the wildest dream of 
night. The celebrated Coleridge, in a note to one 
of the numbers of The Friend, says, a lady once 
asked him if he believed in ghosts and apparitions; 
and he “answered with truth and simplicity, No, 
madam! I have seen far too many myself.” So say 
I; and if the Widow will subscribe for, and read 
my Essay on the Theory of Perception, which 
I intend to publish next spring, in three volumes 
quarto, she will be convinced, even to demonstra- 
tion, of the non-existence of ghosts and appari- 
tions. Iu the interim, I beg to assure the Wi- 
dow, that if she will try her superstition by the 
test of pure reason, she will be convinced, that 
the state for disembodied spirits, is, in the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare, “a bourne from whence uo 
traveller returns.” Yet, were this otherwise, and 
the ethereal spark, which erst animated the body 
of her late dear and much lamented husband, 
might be permitted to revisit its earthly haunts, 
ought the Widow to tremble? She must remember, 
when that spirit was clothed with its clay-formed 
tenement, how often it drank inspiration and plea- 
sure from her eyes;—-how often, when oppressed 
with the cares of the world, or hurt by the follies of 
mankind, it reposed wpon that fair, but now deso-. 
late bosom, which, gently agitated by sighs of pure 
sensibility and affection, lulled the disturbed spirit 
to repose in that gentle and pure peacefulness, sup- 
posed to be enjoyed only by infantine innocence, 
Having thus disposed of the adviser’s doubts as to 
ghostly interference, I shall next request the fair 
Widow’s attention to my legal. argument, which I 
trust will befound solid and satisfactory, though I am 
not yet old enough to boast the possession of a pair 
of spectacles, I find the Scottish lawyers allow in 
their code, * Locus Penitentie,” which phrase they 
define to mean, a power of resiling, or drawing back 
from a bargain, where no legal writing has passed, 
or been signed by the party. I also find by an Eng- 
lish act of Parliament, called “ the Statute of Frauds 
and Perjuries,” that a certain class of contracts are 
void, unless reduced into writing, and signed by 
the parties to be charged therewith. Not being a 
lawyer myself, I cannot pretend to say whether ver- 
bal promises of marriage are within the meaning of 
the English statute or not; but as cautious lawyers 
say, I incline to think they are, and consequently 
void. Independently of the consolation the Widow 
may derive from this legal opinion of mine, I think 


Nay, | P 


some comfort may be elicited from an investigation 
of the alleged promise made to Mr. Looksharp, and 
the mode and manner in which it was made. A 
mourning coach, proceeding towards a grave, must 
be allowed in more senses than one, to be a complete 
§ locus penitentia,” aud consequently whatever took 
lace therein a fit subject for sorrow and repentance. 
Mr. Tardy’s hypothesis, founded upon the supposi- 
tion of the non-separation of the vital spark of the 
late Mr. Goodman from its earthly companion, sa- 
vours too much of the doctrines of Materialism to 
be entitled to any consideration; but I think it may 
safely be contended, that marriage being a contract 
of the greatest obligation, its tie must be held to 
exist, until the earthly tabernacle of the deceased 
husband be fairly deposited in the bosom of its 
mother earth, If I am correct in this theory, 1 
maintain that the Widow's promise, given in a 
mourning coach, proceeding fo a grave, was, in 
legal phrase, a mere nudum pactum. At all events, 
the want of a good witness (it does not appear from 
the Widow’s case, any other person was present but 
Mr. Looksharp and herself) to the alleged contract 
of marriage, is of itself a shield of safety to the 
Widow, independently of all other points in her 
favour. Having thus, as I hope, satisfactorily 
proved the right of the fair Widow to accompany 
Mr. Tardy to the altar, I shall ask no other fee, than 
a portion of the wedding-cake, accompanied with 
a pair of gloves, and this remuneration to be sent to 
me, only in the event of the union actually taking 
place.:' Not that I have any doubts on the subject ; 
but my late respected friend, Doctor Sibly, physi- 
cian and astrologer, having invented a solar tinc- 
ture, for the cure of all diseases incident to man, 
was afterwards compelled to invent a lunar tincture, 
for the cure of all those incident to woman. I must 
confess, the latter tincture has induced me to believe, 
from its certain and wonderful cures, that the ladies 
are most positively under the government of the 
moon; aud if so, I should apprehend, are of a very 
changeable nature, like their fair governess. But 
this is a theory of my own, in which I may be mis- 
taken; and 1 can therefore only add, that if the 
Widow yet retain her penchant for Mr. Tardy, I think 
she may with perfect safety, in spite of ghosts and 
lawyers, haste with her lover to the altar, with as 
much speed as her ideas relative to mourning eti- 
quette, or what is called decency on these occasions, 
will permit her to use.—I am, Sir, yours, 

MARCUS REDHEAD, 








bm 
THE YOUNG OBSERVER. 
NO. 1x. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
2 ——_ 
Tempus edax VETUM. .000s0000000 Qvide 
— 


S1n,—Fatigued by the business of the day, I last 
night found myself unfitted for mental exertion. 
Recollecting, however, that my predecessors, when 
in want of a paper, indulged in a nap, and hoping 
that my slumber, if not so fruitful, might not be 
quite unprolific, I smoothed the pillow ef my sofa 


For some time, my thoughts were too confused to 
produce a distinct or pleasing dream. At length, 
the scene around me assumed a more coherent form, 
I fancied 1 was carried along by an immense multi. 
tude, towards a mansion that appeared of various 
antiquity and workmanship. One portion of it, 
indeed, was mvodern, and little defaced; but the 
greater part, either fast decaying, or completely in 
ruins, It was some time ere I could learn whither 
we were going, or what was the cause. The crowd 
around me were too much engaged in preserving 
themselves from the molestation of their fellow. 
travellers to answer my questions. Few cared but 
for themselves, or harboured a thought beyond the 





present moment. Yet all were not of this descrip. 
tion; here and there appeared one, who exhorted or 
chided others, and pointed to some distant objects. 
What the objects were, I was anxious to discover ; 
and, accordingly, accosted one of these benevolent 
characters. What was my joy, to recognise in him 
my old friend the village schoolmaster! I indulged 
in the hope of again profiting by his guidance, and 
he was not reluctant to gratify my wish. 

% We,” said he, ‘and all this crowd, my pupil, 
are following in the train of Time; and to him be- 
longs the mansion we approach. What you behold 
of the building is sufficient to engage attention; 
but the whole cannot be seen by mortal eye. The 
towers of Futurity are enveloped in clouds; and, 
though sometimes a gleam of suushine may burst 
the gloom, it is so evanescent, that their true shape 
and number are never discerned. But let us hasten 
our steps, and gain a situation as near as possible to 
those bright attendants of the monarch: they are 
Virtue and Truth; and Time, you see, does not 
destroy ought that they wish to preserve.” 

Here our conversation was interrupted ; we had 
arrived at the door of the Palace, and in the rush 
of the multitude I lost my companion. J still felt 
myself borne along by the crowd, and with such 
velocity, that I found little leisure to look around 
me. T noticed, however, that the walls of the pas- 
sage were covered with inscriptions, hieroglyphics, 
and sculpture, of all kinds ; and these, though much 
worn, afforded amusement to many. The passage 
itself was curious and diversified. Sometimes we 
were without any covering over head; sometimes too 
much in the light; and at others, completely be- 
nighted. The changes were, for the most part, 
wholly unexpected ; and not seldom the very reverse 
of what was anticipated. 

As we proceeded, I observed that my associates 
looked more aged and sickly; I missed several I had 
seen at first: their places were now supplied by a 
younger and more active group, and the remainder 
seemed nearly disabled for a longer journey. Nor 
was I exempted from this change; and I reflected, 
that it might be well to disengage myself, if possible, 
from the throng, and, in some peaceful retreat, 
nurse the remains of my strength. For this pur- 
pose, I looked anxiously around me; and, perceiving 
a side door in the wall, suffered myself to be pushed 
against it. It opened without difficulty, and I found 
myself in a spacious apartment, 

PYRUS, 











and fell asleep, 


(To be concluded in our next-) 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

















TO THE EDITOR. 


— 


$1n,—Since the commencement of that catch-penny 
publication, yclep’d ‘““The Liverpool Theatrical Calum- 
niator,” I have been a constant reader of it, and have 
long been in expectation that some one, better qualified 
than myself, would endeavour to expose the gross 
misrepresentations and scurrilous abuse with which it 
daily teems. That many people are very ready to take 
the mote out of their brother’s- eye, who cannot see 
the beam in their own, is a proposition that needs not 
to be demonstrated by Euclid. Before the Editors of 
the Calumniator find fault with bad grammar, let them 
look to their own precious publication. Not that I 
intend to insinuate that what may be called the “‘criti- 
cal department,” is sg notorious for those slips of gram- 
mar, at which these gentlemen so eagerly catch in 
others; but read one or two letters of any of the 
correspondents of that “ useful and entertaining mis- 
cellany,” that * exposer of corruption,” which is dic- 
tated by “the purest of motives,”—and it requires no 
great grammatical acuteness to detect the learned 
writers in innumerable errors, of which a school-boy 
of ten years of age would be ashamed. 

To become notorious is one means of getting their 
wretched stuff off their hands; and if scurrillity of 
language and abuse of respectable characters will pro- 
duce notoriety, the Calumniators have succeeded to a 
miracle. The venders of their publication too, are 
become a nuisance ; for it is an utter impossibility to 
pass these men,women, and children, who are stationed 
at the corner of every public street, without being im- 
portuned by half a dozen of them; and, not content 
with this, they will frequently follow you for upwards 
ef a hundred yards, contending with each other which 
shall have the happiness of accommodating you. No- 
thing can be a greater inducement to vice and idleness 
than such anemployment. To see lads, of an age to 
work for their living, lounging the whole day in the 
streets, stopping every passenger they see, is certainly 
as great a nuisance as can possibly be conceived. 

One word more. From the style of the letters ge- 
nerally inserted in the Calumniator (to fill up the quan- 
tum of paper) it seems that most of their correspon- 
dents must be among the gods; and, to use the words 
of Dr. Johnson, on an occasion nearly similar, it ap- 
pears that ‘* those who can do nothing else can be 
critics.” 

Yours, &c. 
ANT1-CALUMNIATOR. 








TO THE EDITOR. 





“Free from the wayward bias bigots feel, 
From Fancy’s influence, and intemperate Zeal.* 
—<=—— 

S1z,—Since the invention of printing, one of the 
most important improvements in the means of difius- 
ing knowledge, has been the practice of periodical 
publication. Works of this description have multi- 
plied almost beyond number; and their demand and 
success have increased proportionally. Through the 
medium of these channels of intelligence, the causes 
of religion and morality have been ably advocated 
and advanced, a taste for the arts and sciences culti- 
vated, and literary and scientific knowledge in every 
way extended and improved. 

It is much to be lamented that many of the periodi- 
cal pamphlets of the day, which are presented to the 
public in a cheap form, abound with irreligion and 
immorality, calculated to.derange and subvert all order 








of society ; undermining, as it were, by subtle insinu- 
ating, and sophisticated arguments, the sacred cause of 
truth and virtue. Happily there are others whose 
soundness and consistency of principle, in a great 
measure, counteract the effects of those baneful moral 
poisons ; who 

** Eye nature’s walks, shoot folly as it flies, 

And cateh the manners living as they rise ;” 
who are no bigots or slaves to any sect or party, but 
charitable to all; and, as such, may justly be consi- 
dered as the guardians of public morals. Amongst the 
most useful of those journals which are published at 
stated periods at the present day, the Kaleidoscope de- 
servedly holds a distinguished character. It is to be 
hoped the proprietors and patrons of it, will be invi- 
gorated to future exertions by public approbation. 

I am at once delighted and edified by the perusal of 
periodical works of merit. They contain, generally, 
more entertainment than any regular treatise; their 
matter is more diversified and their style more concise. 






TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—If you think the following observations on 
the too prevalent, and I beg leave to add, the very 
filthy custom of taking snuff, with which I have 
been favoured by an intelligent medical friend, 
worthy of insertion in your miscellany, you will 
oblige a correspondent, and be of service in a quar- 
ter where I am most anxious they should have an 
Operation. 

Liverpool. Ww. 


SNUFF TAKING, 


The secretion of the mucus of the nose is intended 
by nature to protect the olfactory nerves; hence 
every artificial method of increasing that discharge 
is preposterous, unless required by some particular 
indisposition of the body. Snuff stimulates the 

brane of the nose, and, sympathetically, 





The ebject of discussion or research is directly pointed 
out, and generally illustrated without going that cir- 
cuitous route, with the addition of extraneous and 
superfluous matter, which is seldom necessary to the 
elucidation of any subject, but which wearies the 
attention, and burthens the memory. 

It ought to be the wish of every individual who has 
benefited by the industry and learning of others, in 
return to make some compensation to society, by con- 
tributing to, and assisting those, who labour to improve 
and enlighten our fellow-creatures. ‘Nearly every one 
who possesses a2 moderate education may produce 
something, if not new and striking, yet profitable and 
aceeptable; he may enforce known truths and encou- 
rage the practice of virtue; decry immorality, and 
‘‘ hold the mirror up to nature,” showing that 

“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

In conformity with this idea, it is my intention to send 
you, occasionally, a paper or essay on any subject which 
may come under my notice, and which I may think, at 
the same time, worth an insertion in your paper. On 
whatever subject I write, I trust no insult will ever, be 
offered to public decency ; nor will laxity of morals in 
any shape be encouraged; neither will personal invec- 
tive be indulged in, but at the expense of vice, or for 
the exposure of crime. Whimsical peculiarities, and 
indecorous fashions may expect to be chastised by the 
birchen rod of ridicule, if they will not be reasoned 
to decency by gentle argument or expostulation. I 
shall always be a friend to the fair sex; and nothing 
shall be omitted which, I conceive, may embellish their 
understandings, give gracefulness to their persons, or 
add goodness to their hearts, and make them more 
truly amiable in the eyes of us lords of the creation ; 
for it is universally observed by travellers and histori- 
ans, that, in proportion as woman rises in the scale of 
existence, the character of man is softened, and hu- 
manized, and happy, and the arts and sciences are che- 
rished and cultivated with greater success. 

It is very natural that you may wish to be acquainted 
with your new correspondent: we area very numer- 
ous race in this our island of Great Britain; therefore, 
though I sign my name ia full, I shall remain still in 
concealment, free 

‘* From giddy passion and low-minded pride, 
Almost on Nature’s common bounty fed ; 
Like the gay birds that sing us to repose, 
Content, and careless of to-morrow’s fate.” 
Yours, &c. 
A WISEACRE. 
Bolton, July 12, 





the whole body; by which the mental powers are 
in a slight degree affected. If used as a medicine 
only, and on occasions that require such a stimulus, 
it may be productive of some advantage; but a 
liquid sternulatory deserves every preference to 2 
powder, which, though at first stimulating and oc- 
casioning a flow of viscous matter, in the end always 
obstructs the nostrils. And if this stimulus be toe 
violent, it may bring on xo profuse a discharge of 
matter from the delicate membrane lining the nose, 
as torelax and corrode it, and to produce a poly- 
pus, or a concretion of clotted blood in the nos- 
trils. 

Iu severa) diseases of the head, eyes, and ears, 
however, the taking of snuff may occasionally sup- 
ply the place of an artificial issue; though an ex- 
travagant use of it will most certainly produce a 
contrary effect ; namely, accumulation of matter in 
the head, bleeding of the nose, and other complaints, 
Farther, it would be extremely injudicious to advise 
the use of snuff to persons of a phthisical constitu- 
tion, or those afflicted with internal ulcers, and 
subject to the spitting of blood; as,.by the violent 
sneezing it at first produces, such individuals might 
expose themselves to imminent danger. Public 
speakers of every kind, as well as teachers of lan- 
guages, and, in short, all those to whom a clear and 
distinct articulation is of consequence, ought to 
avoid this habit, which, when carried to excess, is, 
in this respect, extremely prejudicial. Those, too, 
who have a regard for cleanliness, will not accustom 
themselves to this hurtful practice. In short, the 
continual use of snuff gradually vitiates the organs 
of smell, weakens the faculty of sight by with- 
drawing the humours from the eyes, impairs the 
sense of hearing, renders breathing difficult, de- 
praves the palate, and, if taken too freely, falls into 
the stomach, and, in a high degree, injures the or- 
gans of digestion. 

Besides the many bad effects already mentioned, 
taking snuff may be attended with another conse- 
quence, equally dangerous to the alimentary canal 
While the nose is continually obstructed, and a free 
respiration is impeded, the habitual snuff-taker 
generally breathes through -the mouth only; he is 
always obliged to keep his mouth partly open, and 
consequently to inspire more frequently, and with 
greater efforts, Thus, by inhaling too much air, he 
probably lays the foundation of that troublesome 
flatulency, which is common among those hypochen- 
driacs who habitually take snuff. Hence every 
person, unless good reasons can be assigned in 
favour of it, ought to be seriously dissuaded from 
the use of snuff as well as of tobacco: and it de- 
serves to be remarked, that both these practices may 
be safely, and cannot be; too suddenly relinquished, 
as soon as reason prevails over sensual gratifica 
tion, 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


—_ 

S1r,—I beg to trouble you with the following in- 
quiry, which I cannot get satisfactorily solved :— 
Why is the ring in the marriage ceremony placed on 
the fourth finger ? and how did such a custom originate? 
If you, or any of your numerous readers, would 
favour me with a reply, or refer}to any work where I 
could get the necessary information, it would please and 
oblige your constant reader, 


Rem sir'cet, 


CHARLOTTE. 


Our correspondent will find’ her query answered in 
*¢ Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Superstitions, &c.” an 
excellent work, from which, ere long, we purpose se- 
lecting a series of extracts.——E£dit. Kal. 

A 


TO THE EDITOR. 
i 
S1r,—Mr. Heylin, in bis cosmography, acquaints 
us that the futul stone, on which the Scottish Kings 
received the crown, was kept at Scone, till the re- 
moval of it to Westminster, by Edward I. Upon 
which stone were, of old, engraven these lines: 
Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Inveuient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem. 
Let your epigrammatists try their wit upon this 
stone ; let it be their touch-stone for a month or two. 


York. Ww. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


$1R,—I would thank you, if you or any of your 
readers could give me any information respecting the 
history of Strangle Castle, in Monmouthshire, about 
four miles from Cat’s Ash: it is now in ruins. 

Liverpool, July 18, 1821. P. V. X. 








INSULA MONA. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 
= 


Sra,—Your correspondent, Cymro, in the Kaleido- 
scope of last week, seems to put himself in a needless 
passion with the author of the *‘ Trip to the Isle of 
Man,” for having taken the liberty of bestowing the 
name of ‘fair Isle of Mona” upon the Isle of Man: 
whereas I conceive, that, so far from taking any liberty, 
he is perfectly correct in his appellation. Cymro, it 
would appear, has only heard one half of the case. 
Perhaps it never entered his mind that the Romans called 
two islands, viz. the isles of Anglesey and Man, by one 
commoa name, Mona; which I trust to make appear, 
by referring to the Roman historians, Casar and Taci- 
tus. The former, in his Commentaries, lib. V. c. 10. 
describing the situation of Britain, with respect to other 
foreign countries, mentions Ireland as lying to the west ; 
and immediately he adds, in hoc MEDIO cursu est in- 
sula, que appellatur Mona. Here, by Mona, is evi- 
dently meant the Isle of Man; for, as every body 
knows, it does lie about the middle of the Irish Sea.— 
The latter, in his Agricola, § xviii. speaks of the vada 
between Britain and Mena; which, undoubtedly can 
have no reference to the Isle of Man, but to the Isle of 
Anglesey; for, besides, in this passage, the historian 
is making mention of the Ordovices, or the people of 
North Wales. 

1 hope that by this time. Cymro will have perceived 
the folly of his vexation, and, for the future, will, ac- 
cording to the old adage, “think twice before he speak 
once.”’==Yours, &c. SCYLAX. 


Hine Arts. 


We have the satisfaction to state that our ingenious 
young townsman, Mr. S. Nicholson, of Gloucester- 
street, has recently obtained a medal from the Adel 
Society, London, for the best * se yo drawing. The 
medal is now before us; on one side it exhibits two heads, 
Mercury and Minerva, (we presume,) with the motto, 
** Arts and Sciences *? On the reverse within 
@ wreath are engraved the words, ‘‘ For an original 


Landscape composition in pencil.” The name of the 
artist is also engraved on the same side. Unfortunately 


the original drawing has been destroyed in the carriage 


from London, owing to careless package. 


Co Correspondents. 


CoRONATION JUBILEE.—We readily believe AREAD- 
ER, who notices two or three omissions in the report 
of the proceedings in this town on Thursday, which 
we gave in the Mercury of Friday. The short time 
we had for drawing up that report must be our apo- 
logy; but the information now offered us must ne- 
cessarily be transferred to the next Mercury, in which 
we shall fully notice the ship Isabella, and correct 
any inaccuracies which may be pointed out to us 
early in the week. 

















THE Penny CaT-CALL.*—A correspondent, who in- 
troduces himself under the endearing name of Farr- 
PLAY, must excuse our giving a place to his epigram, 
which, although full of point, inclines too much to 
the fault it would correct. We are not of the opinion 
that any respectable journalist is bound to notice 
every contemptible vehicle of falsehood, hatred, ma- 
lice, and all uncharitableness, which may be hawked 
about the streets, to the annoyance of every man of 
common decency, and every advocate for candid criti- 
cism. We could, were we peers so to do, point out 

and wilful falsehoods in every page of the 
miserable catch-penny alluded to by FArRPLay. 
We do not doubt that some of our fellow-editors will 
ive admission to the epigram under consideration : 

if so, we that the line, ‘* When fools and 
blockheads criticise,” should be, ‘* When fools and 
KNAVES,” &c. Fools and blockheads are synoni- 
mous terms; and, in the particular instance, in the 
e.of Fairplay, the term knuve is more apropos. 

We could ly show, if it were not sufficiently no- 

torious, that the epithet is peculiarly = to one 

of the frightful heads of the sulky Cerberus; who, 
if a particular species of sop had been offered him, 
would have licked the feet and fawned before those at 
whom he now ‘grins horribly a ghastly grin.” 
We have it in our power to lay bare the clumsily-con- 
cealed cloven foot, and show the creature in all its native 
deformity. This we would have done some time ago, 
had not our best friends protested against what they 
consider the degradation of turning showman on the 
occasion. If, however, we shall ultimately deter- 
mine to stir up this beast with a long pole, we shall 
do it effectually ; and, at the same time, assign a very 
satisfactory reason for departing from a determination 
we have more than once expressed. Before we finally 


have the professional opinion of any lawyer who may 
be sufficiently disinterested to give his advice gratis. 


whether it be ited to call things by their pro 
names; to made instance, that a thief is a thief, 
when the proof is the easiest thing in life. We re- 
member contributing to rid the town of one swindler ; 


who, after ae et on se for 
calling him by his proper name, ecamped, lear 


e disinterested lawyer, whose gratuitous 
opinion we are anticipating, which is the most safe 


for clandestinely ° printing. ‘an -infamous and most 
obscene book, which Ttpanacr consigned to the 
flames, as soon as he was aware of its nature. Sup- 
pose we do happen to know such a mean hypocrite, 
we, by any form of words, communicate the 
fact, without ‘subjecting ourselves to an action at 
law? Suppose, again, this same individual to be 
reg stickler for the morality of the drama, and 
with no other motive on earth save the public good ; 
—and yet that we could prove, that when he became 
a bankrupt, he used every means in his power to in- 
duce an acquaintance to swear that he had lent to him 
(i. e. the said moral man) a large sum of money, 
when he had never advanced him one penny ;--how 
could we safely put the public on their inst 
such a knave? Suppose, once more, that he we oma 
detected in fraudulently ordering partnership goods to 
be sent to his own private lodgings, or to the house of 
some brother swindler ;—could we safely record such 
a fact? We could suppose many other characteristics 
equally amiable (of which, more anon;) what we 
have touched upon may, however, serve as data upon 
which our professional guide may furnish us with such 
an opinion as may finally decide whether we shall 
convert all these suPPOSEs into realities; and say to 
the individual alluded to, ‘* Thou art the man.” We 
know that we shall thereby bring down upon our 
devoted heads the deadly wrath of one so totally des- 
titute of principle and truth; that it was said of him 
by one of our friends, who knew his propensity, that 
it he should come into a company and state that it 
was a wet night out of doors, he (our friend) should 
be rather inclined to believe that it was a fine moon- 
light night. 
ENnc1iisH GRaMMAR.—T. I. could not do better than 
study the grammar of W. C., the character of which 
he inquires after. 


Maro. TULKET.—O. S. B. will oblige us by stating 
whether or not, we have decyph his signature 
ly, as the writing is somewhat intricate. 











CotTon’s WONDERS OF THE PEAK.—We have to 
thank a friend for the loan of this work, which we 
shall take an early opportunity to peruse. 


GaME oF DrAvGuts.—Weare obliged to beg another 
week to complete our arrangements for giving a series 
of critical situations at Draughts, owing to some alter- 
ations which were found necessary in the symbols 
requisite for the illustration of the scheme. 








Our Lancaster correspondent, ScyLax, will find that 
we have paid prompt attention to his table note., 
The present specimen leads us to wish for further 
communications from the same quarter. 


T. D—n’s proposal shall be taken into early considera« 
tion. 


ALCANDER—W.—W. W.—PuBLius—W. C. T. and 
P. N. are not overlooked. 


Pompous LancuaGE.—We thank our unknown friend 
for the trouble ne rd had in capeeiin an eet 
can specimen o! antry, which™might probably 
amuse some readers, although others might be re- 
minded of the homely old adage ‘*7'00 much pudding 
will choke,” &c. 














determine upon the course we shall adopt, we wish to} w, thank T. S. whose note has this instant been re- 


ceived. 





If such an one can be found, we would him | The 3d communication of SPECTATOR came too late. 


Our time of publication, though nominally Tuesday, 
is, for town friends, Monday noon, or soon after; so 
that to ensure insertion, letters must be in our letter- 
box by Saturday noon, or earlier.—We shall be glad 
to hear from SPECTATOR next week. 





our own defensive law charges. We| J, F. is informed, we have already noticed the pheno- 


menon to which he all 





mode of speaking the truth? Suppose, by way of 
aman, ‘who affects to be greatly scandalized at the 
indecorum of a certain class of 
@ public. theatre; and suppose that we happen to 
know that this same scrupulous individual was him- 
self expelled,. with ignominy, from a partnership, 








setting the question in a tangible shape, that we knew | Printed, published, and sold by E. SaurTH -and Co. 


54, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


ales being seen at | « 14 also by J.Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg- 


win & Hall, Castle-st.; T. Smith, Paradise-st.; T.War- 
brick, Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-st.; 
M. Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 
J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; and J, 





® “Cat-call, from cat and call: a squeakiog instrument used in 





Lancaster, July 20, 1821. 


playhouses to condemn plays."=JOHNSON, 


Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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